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THE SABBATH. 



A DAT of rest, releasing man from toil, both of 
mind and body, giving him space for recruit- 
mg his exhausted powers, and returning at regular 
intervals, ought surely to be welcome. But, on the 
ground that man is endowed with great capacities, 
intellectual and moral,-T;7ds capable of indefinite 
improvement, and has, been > made for God and 
immortality, — ^how joyfully should he hail a season 
that affords him the opportunity for acquiring the 
knowledge needful to make him truly wise, and 
the means for his moral and spiritual culture. 
Now such a period is the Sabbath. It sets man 
free from labour ; it gives him time for reflection ; 
it supplies him with the means of instruction in 
the things that belong to his peace ; it brings him 
directly into the presence of the great Ood, ap<l 
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into contact with His truth ; and it stands forth 
as an impressive emblem of the bright world 
abpve. 

Yet, strange to record, it is only by a very small 
portion of the vast human family that the holy 
Sabbath is received and welcomed. Some deny 
its sacred authority ; some confidently assert that 
it is not obligatory upon Christians ; others, who 
profess to regard it, rank it no higher than a holi- 
day, that requires relaxation from the active 
business of life, but yet sanctions worldly thought; 
while the multitudes despise its Divine authority 
and spend it in amusements — in wicked and 
degrading practices — in low and sordid pleasures. 
Now it is surely proper to inquire, — ^Are men 
justified in ' spending the Sabbath as their dis- 
position may lead them? Are they imder any 
obligation to keep it holy — to devote it to the 
service of God and their spiritual interests, or are 
they at liberty to convert it to any use ? It would 
appear that, on the ground of temporal interest, 
•the Sabbath ought to be kept "There are indi- 
cations, in the present constitution, that periods 
of rest are necessary for man and beast. The 
recurrence of night and the necessity of repose 
show that the principle of rest enters into the 
present system as much as that of labour. And 
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besides, it is found that animals which are allowed 
one day in seven for rest, live longer and enjoy 
better health than those which are worked without 
intermission. The same may, to a considerable 
degree, be said of man,"* This, then, would be a 
stroDg reason why the Sabbath should be univer* 
sally observed ; but it is not sufficient to secure this 
observance. It must stand oh a firmer basis^-on 
higher grounds. Well, there is such a foundation 
for keeping holy the Sabbath. There is the obli- 
gation resting upon all intelligent and accountable 
creatures to devote some portion of their time to 
the immediate worship of God, to the devout study 
of His will, to the contemplation of their spiritual 
interests, and to such other exercises as are fitted 
to raise the mind to the perfection of which it is 
capable. But yet it might not be possible for 
unaided reason to determine how much time should 
be set apart for these spiritual purposes, and in 
what manner it would be best employed in attain- 
ing them. Here, then, you see the occasion for 
Divine legislation. God, our Creator and moral 
Governor, has specified what portion of our time 
is to be spent in these sacred exercises. He has 
instituted the Sabbath, and solemnly enjoined its 
observance. It is to the inspired volume, there* 

• Dr. Wayland. 
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fore, that we must appeail for accurate and trust- 
worthy information on this subject. 

The question of the Sabbath presents four 
leading aspects for investigation. 

I. Its Divine institution. 

II. Its perpetual obligation. 

III. The manner in which it is to be observed. 
lY. Its advantages. 

Let us examine the evidence for the propo- 
sition — 

I. 

THAT THE SABBATH IS A DIVINE INSTITUTION, 

1. The first account of the Sabbath, proclaiming 
its Divine origin, is found in the second chapter of 
the book of Genesis, veraes 1 to 8 : — " Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God ended 
His work which He had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it ; because that in 
it He had rested &om all His work which God 
created and made." 

In regard to this passage observe, — 
(1.) The specific appointment: — God sanctified 
the seventh day, — that is, set it apart from a com- 
mon to a sacred, religious use ; and He blessed it, — 
which means, either that this day received peculiar 
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expfessions of His approbation, or that it would 
be a source of peculiar blessings to man. 

(2.) The reason assigned for this is general, — 
" God rested." The idea has been brought out 
with great perspicuity and force by Hugh Miller, 
in his "Testimony of the Kocks." "God's 
seventh day's work," he says, "is the work of 
redemption. And read in this light, His reason 
vouchsafed to man for the institution of the Sab- 
bath is found to yield a meaning of peculiar 
breadth and emphasis. God, it seems to say, rests 
on His Sabbath from His creative labours, in order 
that by His Sabbath-day's work he may save and 
elevate you. Kest ye also on your Sabbaths, that 
through your co-operation with Him in this great 
work, ye may be elevated and saved. Made 
originally in the image of God, let God be your 
pattern and example. Engaged in your material 
and temporal employments, labour in the propor- 
tion in which He laboured ; but, in order that you 
may enjoy an eternal future with Him, rest also 
in the proportions in which He rests."* 

(3.) The institution is coeval with the human 
race, and was manifestly, as Jesus has taught us, 

* Miller*8 elucidation of this passage holds good, I think, 
quite independent of his speculations on the Mosaic record of 
creation. He has seized its very spirit. 
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made for man. According to the sacred narrative, 
man was called into being on the sixth day ; and 
hence the first perfect measured period of his 
active existence was the sacred Sabbath. It was 
consequently introduced during man's innocency, 
before there was any change in the character or 
condition of the species. 

All this clearly goes to prove the existence of a 
primeval Sabbath. 

2. Against this view of the subject it has been 
objected that the Sabbath does not date from the 
creation ; that its observance took place first under 
Judaism, under the circumstances recorded in the 
16th chapter of Exodus ; and that it is properly a 
Jewish institute. The ablest and most distin- 
guished advocate of this hypothesis is Dr. Paley. 
The proof which he alleges in support of this 
opinion is that, according to him, there is no 
mention of the observance of the Sabbath, not even 
the obscurest allusion to it, from the early record 
in Genesis, till after the departure of the Jews out 
of Egypt; and he imagines that the passage in 
Genesis, already cited in proof of the original in- 
stitution, is not inconsistent with this notion. 
"For, as the seventh day was erected into a 
Sabbath," he says, " on account of God's resting 
upon that day from the work of creation, it was 
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natural in the historian, when he had related the 
history of creation, and of God's ceasing from it 
on the seventh day, to add — 'And God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it, &c.,' although 
the blessing and sanctification, i.e., the religw'us 
distinction and appropriation of that day, were not 
actually made till many ages afterwards/' 

Now to this hypothesis of Paley the reply is, 
first, — ^that this interpretation of this passage is 
not the obvious one. It would never be so under- 
stood, except by a writer who had a theory to 
support; and it palpably does violence to the 
sacred narrative. It assumes that the style has 
been suddenly altered ; and that, without any inti- 
mation, Moses here employs a highly rhetorical 
figure— prolepsis — in order to record an event that 
did not occur until twenty-five centuries after the 
creation of Adorn. Who could believe this ? The 
only natural inference is, that the Sabbath was 
instituted at the completion of the work of crea^ 
tion, and that it began to be in force at that period. 
It was thus the first ordinance that was appointed 
for man — that is, for the human race ; and it was 
full of interest to the entire species, and not to the 
Jews only. 

But, secondly, — Paley's statement, that there is 
<' no mention of the Sabbath — not even an allusion 
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to it,*' is not true ; and, even if it were, he could 
not, in this case, fairly conclude anything from the 
mere silence. 

" The division of time into weeks is referred to 
repeatedly during the period in question (Gen. iv. 8; 
vii. 4-10 ; viii. 10-12 ; xxix. 27, 28 ; 1. 10 ; Job u. 
13; Exodus vii. 25); and what is remarkable, 
although it is not a natural division, like that of 
day and night, made by the revolution of the earth 
on its axis ; or of the year and its seasons, made 
by the revolution of the earth round the sun ; or 
of the month, occasioned by the revolution of the 
moon ; yet nations, the most dissimilar and remote, 
are found to have observed it from the earliest 
antiquity ; a fact which can be explained only on 
the supposition of some weekly institution, coeval 
with our race."* But if there were not such 
allusion to the Sabbath, or rather such tacit recog- 

* There is one objection to this, which, though not of much 
Weight, may be noticed ; it is based on the nse of the number 
fwen. This was a sacred number in the East from the earliest 
times; and, therefore, according to some,* this is the ground 
for the hebdomadal division of time; but this cannot be 
proved. " With as much reason," Dr. Knapp remarks, " one 
might reverse the statement, and say this account of the 
division of time, which was widely circulated in the ages before 
and after the deluge, was the reason why the number was 
adopted as the sacred number. And no one is able to dis- 
prove this." 
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nition of it, the conclusion would not follow that 
it had not been instituted at the Adamic creation, 
and observed from that period. 

" The writings that relate to the first epoch of 
the world are not a history, but brief fragmentary 
records, embracing twenty-five centuries in a few 
chapters ; and similar omissions can be pointed 
out in subsequent parts of Scripture history, from 
which yet no one thinks of drawing a similar 
inference. For example, in the account of the 
four or five hundred years from Joshua to David, 
there is not the remotest allusion to the Sabbath ; 
no mention is made, from the birth of Seth till the 
flood (a period of, at least, 1,500 years), of sacrifice ; 
and during the 800 years from Joshua to Jere- 
miah, the rite of circumcision is not mentioned.'' 

3. The next explicit reference to the Sabbath is 
found in the 16th chapter of Exodus, verses 22-30. 
This passage is full of interest for its direct bearing 
upon the question before us. It contains clear and 
strong evidence, not as Paley imagines — that the 
Sabbath was then first instituted, and accordingly 
first known to the Jews, — but, that it was an esta- 
blished fact, with which the people ought to have 
been acquainted. In this case the Sabbath was 
restored, not institvted ; and probably under the 
following circumstances. It had fallen into disuse, 
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partly througli erimina] neglect, and partly in con- 
sequence of the sad condition and treatment of 
the Israelites while in Egypt. It was proper, 
therefore, that they should be taught its importance, 
and incited to keep it holy. A fitting opportunity 
now arises, and by the striking manner in which 
provision is made for their wants on the seventh 
day, they learn most impressively that this day is 
"the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord." 
Now, it is to be particularly observed that, in the 
whole narrative, there is nothing in the form of an 
edicty no proclamation of a law, then for the first 
time enacted. The people are simply reminded, 
in the way of admonition, of the existence of a 
sacred ordinance, with which they ought to have 
been familiar, and which they should have kept 
holy. 

4. The next distinct notice of the Sabbath, as a 
Divine institution, is found in the case of the solemn 
proclamation of the law from Sinai. But there 
the law of the Sabbath was not enacted. It was 
solemnly enthroned, together with the other moral 
precepts that are as old as the human race. There, 
with the other commandments, it received the 
sanction of the Supreme Buler, in a new, authori- 
tative, and deeply affecting manner ; and this with 
a view to awaken men — and especially the Jewish 
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people — to a sense of its transcendent importance, 
and the more effectually to insure its observance. 

5. In the same light the Sabbath is uniformly 
viewed by the prophets of old, in their announce- 
ments of the Divine will, and in their appeals to 
the people of Israel. (See Isaiah Ivi. 2-7 ; Jeremiah 
xvii. 24, 25 ; Nehemiah xiii. 15-21.) 

6. As a Divine institution the Sabbath was 
observed likewise by Jesus, who came down from 
heaven, not only to redeem mankind, but also to 
instruct them, and to set before them a perfect 
example. He always acknowledged its Divine 
authority, and proclaimed its design — that it was 
made for man. It is true that, in honour of the 
new dispensation, a change of the day was made 
and sanctioned by Christ and His apostles ; but 
this, as we shall see hereafter, did not affect the 
sacred institution at all, nor diminish the obliga- 
tion to observe it. 

7. Such, then, is a general view of the positive 
evidence that the Sabbath is a Divine institution. 
And, as has been already hinted, there is besides 
strong collateral evidence confirming the same 
position. " The period of seven days, by far the 
most permanent division of time, and the mos^ 
ancient monument of astronomical knowledge, was 
used in India, by the Brahmins, with the same de- 
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nominations employed by us, and was alike found 
in the calendars of the Jews, Egyptians, Arabs, and 
Assyrians ; it has survived the fall of empires, and 
has existed among all successive generations as 
proof of their common origin ;"* and, consequently, 
of the primeval institution which formed the basis 
of such division of time. 

The ancient Grecian and Boman writers also 
have borne clear testimony to the same fact ; which 
shows the wide diffusion of the Sabbath tradition. 
Philo says, speaking of the seventh day, ** It is a 
festival celebrated not only in one city or country, 
but throughout the whole world." Hesiod, in his 
"Days,** observes that " the seventh day is holy.'* 
Homer and Callimachus speak in the same strain. 
Lucian observes in his Paralogist that " boys used 
to play on the seventh day." Eusebius, quoting 
the quotation of Aristobulus, brings out the state- 
ment of an ancient author that, " the seventh day 
was distinguished by all men.** And the same 
historian writes, " Almost all the philosophers and 
poets acknowledge the seventh day as holy,** 
Clemens Alexandrinus represents " the Greeks as 
well as the Hebrews observing the seventh day as 
holy." And Josephus declares — "No city of 
Greeks or barbarians can be found, which does not 

* Mrs. SomenriUe. 
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acknowledge a seventh day's rest from labour." It 
would appear, then, that the fact of the very general 
extension and perpetuation of the Sabbath tradition 
and observance — even supposing it not to be abso- 
lutely universal — is a circumstance so striking as 
to warrant the inference of a primeval institution. 
•* That it should have existed and prevailed through- 
out the Eastern world, and that it should have 
found its way among Western nations, who had no 
connexion with the Jewish people, and most of 
whom would have scorned to adopt any custom de- 
rived from such a quarter ; that it should have 
penetrated, not only the regions of civilisation, 
but into the very centre of Africa, as we learn 
from Olendorf, and been at home among the 
original Saxons of Europe, and Peruvians of 
Ameriiea; and, finally, that it should have been 
preserved and continued for so many ages, and 
amidst the social changes, the rise and fall of insti^ 
tutions and dynasties, upon s^ wide a theatre, — is 
a fact, or rather congeries of facts, which has to be 
satisfactorily explained." * And the only valid ex- 
planation which all this will admit is, I think, that 
at the creation of man the Sabbath was instituted 
by God for the human race, and that the knowledge 
of this fact — though it has been corrupted, and 

• Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1856. 
B 
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abused — ^has found its way into every kindred and 
nation, and people, and tongue. 

IL 

THE SABBATH IB OP PERPETUAL AND UNIVERSAL 

OBLIGATION. 

To make this point clear, let me point out an 
important distinction between positive and moral 
precepts in religion. " Moral precepts are precepts 
the reasons of which we see ; positive precepts 
are precepts the reasons of which we do not see. 
Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command. Positive duties 
do not arise out of the nature of the case, but from 
external command ; nor would they be duties at 
all were it not for such command, received from 
Him whose creatures and subjects we are."* 

Moral precepts are based in the very constitution 
of man, in his relations to his fellow-beings, and 
to his Maker and Lord. That man should love 
God supremely, and reverence Him, is a moral 
duty, binding for ever. That children should obey 
their parents, that man should not wrong nor do 
violence to his neighbour, are duties of the same 
kind, and must continue obligatory so long as there 
are parents and children, and human rights. 

* Butler's Analogy, part iL, chap. 1. 
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These are laws binding on the conscience in every 
age and place, and can never he abolished. It is 
different with positive precepts, and the duties 
arising from them. " Snch precepts create duties 
which but for the precepts could not exist; and 
they do not depend for their existence on the nature 
of the relations sustained by the subject as a 
rational being ; but are intended to promote some 
useful, incidental purpose." Of this kind are many 
parts of the Jewish rituaL The reason for these, 
therefore, is temporary, and hence they may be at 
any time repealed. Now of the former kind is the 
precept in regard to the Sabbath. It is moral ; and, 
therefore, perpetually binding. That such is its 
nature will appear from the following considerations. 
1. Man needs rest. 

Science teaches us ''that every organ of the 
body, if not moving itself, is the jseat of incessant 
motion, and that this is accompanied by a change 
of matter, and by waste. It shows also that this 
natural action is affected more or less by the mode 
of life ; that tho general change of substance varies 
with the individual, his habits, his food, and hia 
Employment ; and that as the movement or labour 
performed by each part of the body occasions the 
degree of waste in that part, the brain or muscles 
are affected according to the proportion of mental 

B 2 
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ar bodily toil." There are wonderful means foi^ 
repairing this waste, and for sustaining the body in 
health and vigour ; and one essential in this process 
is resU This is " tired nature's sweet restorer," 
which is so imperatively demanded, and for which 
the God of nature has made benevolent provision^ 
by the alternation of day and night. But the repose 
of sleep is not sufficient for the labouring classes 
of mankind ; and these have always formed the 
majority of the race. In proof of this, we can 
appeal to the evidence based on the extensive obser- 
vation of facts carefully collected of late years. Thia 
has shown the selfish, avaricious, sordid employer 
that it behoves him, even on the lowest ground— « 
expediency — to encourage the working man to. 
" Eemember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.*' 

Here, then, is a need that depends not on the 
peculiarity of any religious system, on any age or 
place; it is common to man, to Gentile as well as 
Jew. Now the Sabbath contemplates this want, 
provides for it, and finds in it a solid foundation, 

2. Social worship is a duty which man owes to 
God. 

Considered in his individual capacity, every one. 
is under an obligation to cultivate personal religion* 
Our absolute dependence upon God, — His rela- 
tions to us and right over us arising therefrom ;— 
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our sins, weakness, and wants ; — the necessity of 
a principle that will resist the pressure of things 
•seen and temporal ; and the deep feeling of respon- 
sihility, urge us to the practice of private devotion 
and the cultivation of personal piety. 

Considered in his domestic capacity man holds 
important relations, which originate peculiar re- 
.sponsibilities. He has need, therefore, of special 
help and guidance ; and hence arises the occasion 
for family worship. 

But man is also a social being — a member of a 
community. As such, there arise the mutual 
relations of the governor and. the governed, and 
rof all classes to one another, and the reciprocal 
rights and duties founded in those relations. 
'Hence a ground for the social public worship of 
God. If God has endowed mankind with such a 
capacity, made them capable of forming wise insti- 
tutions for the general welfare — given them the 
means of improvementr— bestowed on them com- 
mon favours, and rendered them dependent upon 
one another, and all on HimseK — ^it appears a 
dictate of reason, a most sacred duty, urged on 
them by most affecting considerations, to meet 
-together in assemblies, to acknowledge God pub- 
licly, to return thanks for social mercies, t6 
.implore pardon for social sins, to ask the aid and 
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wifdom needed to honour Him, and His protection 
in the hour of danger. Here the providential 
agency of Ahnightj God is recognised by mankind, 
and acknowledged in their ooUective capacity $s 
social beings. This is right. But this does not 
constitute the entire basis for public worship. 
God is not the God of providence only. He holds 
other relations to man. He is our Creator, 
Bedeemer, Sovereign, absolute Disposer. These 
relations every man is bound to acknowledge, and 
to contemplate and adore the perfection of cha- 
racter on which they rest; — and this clearly in a 
collective capacity. Thus we find, as we investi- 
gate the moral nature of the law of the Sabbath, 
that its foundation is deep, broad, and firm, and can 
never be destroyed, while human nature is per- 
petuated, and man is so variously related to God. 

3. Man needs improvement in virtue and 
holiness. 

This position cannot be questioned. Its truth 
is attested by mournful facts. The strong pro- 
pensions that urge man to seek their gratification 
in forbidden objects, and hurry him on to excess ; 
and the fierce passiouB that agitate the bosom, 
clearly indicate a state of heart radically bad, — 
and how dreadful the forms of evil that have 
flowed from the wicked heart ! What individual, 
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what family, what nation has not experienced their 
destructive power, and groaned and wept under 
their fatal efiPects P All this demonstrates man's 
need, not only of reformation of life, hut, espe- 
cially, of the renewal of his heart. He wants to 
he " renewed in the spirit of his mind," to cul- 
tivate holy principles, and to form a virtuous 
character. But, hesides these internal evil ten* 
dencies, there are external influences that hurt the 
soul. Everyone knows, or ought to know, that 
temporal interests often ahsorh the whole atten- 
tion, and that when they are pursued as the end 
of life, they sensualize man's whole nature, exclude 
eternal realities from the sphere of his vision, and 
unfit him for spiritual exercises and enjoyments. 
This truth is hrought out with great force hy 
Bunyan, in the case of the man ** that could look 
no way hut downwards, with a muck-rake in his 
hand. There stood also one over his head with a 
celestial crown in his hand, and proffered him that 
crown for his muck-rake ; but the man did neither 
look up nor regard, but raked to himself the 
straws, the small sticks, and the dust of the 
floor. 

" Then said Christiana, * I persuade myself that I 
know somewhat the meaning of this ; for this is the 
figure of a man of this world; is it not, good sir ?' 
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" • Thou hast said the right/ said the Inter- 
preter ; * and his muck-rate doth show his carnal 
mind. And whereas thou seest him rather give 
heed to rake lip straws and sticks, and the dust of 
the floor, than to do what he says that calls to him 
from above with the celestial crown in his hand, 
it is to show that heaven is but a fable to some> 
and that things here are counted the only sub- 
stantial. Now, whereas it was also showed thee 
that the man could look no way but downwards, 
it is to let thee know that earthly things, when 
they are with power on men's minds, quite carry 
their hearts away from God.* " 

Now the Sabbath is eminently adapted to im-i 
prove the heart and life, and to counteract the 
evil influences of secular objects. The sacred 
exercises in which we engage, and the solemn 
subjects that are brought before the mind on that 
day, are fitted to awaken serious thoughts, to lead 
us to form holy purposes, and to live to God. 
What mind would not be deeply impressed for 
good by such subjects as thq, character of God, ad 
displayed in His works and word, — His pro- 
vidential agency, — duty, as proclaimed in that 
law which is "holy, just, and good," — ^man's 
sinM state, his misery, and danger, — Jesus 
Christ, — His atonement for sin, — the free and 
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perfect salvation offered through Him, — ^the work 
of the Holy Spirit on the heart,— eternal life, — 
eternal death ! And it is a fact, that multitudes 
have received deep and lasting impressions for 
good on the Sabhath, and have been regenerated 
and improved. This day has been the primary 
means of all the real religion that has graced our 
world since the beginning of Christianity. " On 
this day, the perfections of God, manifested in the 
amazing works of creation and redemption, have, 
more than on all others, been solemnly, gratefully, 
and joyfully remembered and celebrated. On this 
day, millions of the human race have been bom 
unto God. On this day. Christians have ever 
found their prime blessings. From the word and 
ordinances of God, from the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, from the presence of Christ in the 
Church, Christians have derived, on this day, more 
than on all others, the most delightful views of 
the Divine character, clear apprehensions of their 
own duty, lively devotion to the service of God, 
strength to overcome temptation, and glorious 
anticipations of immortality. Take this day from 
the calendar of the Christian, and all that remains 
would be clouded and cheerless. Beligion will 
instantly decay; ignorance, error and vice will 
immediately triumph ; the sense of duty vanish ; 
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morals fade away ; the acknowledgment and even: 
the remembrance of God be far removed from 
mankind, the glad trumpet of salvation cease to 
sound, and the communication between earth and 
heaven be cut off for ever."* 

On these grounds, then, the law of the Sabbath 
is proved to be a moral precept ; and therefore the 
duty, of obedience to it is perpetual and universal. 

Two objections have been raised against this 
position. 

First, — That the Sabbath, being a portion of 
the Mosaic institute, has been abolished by Christ ; 
and — 

Second, — That the change of the day from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, under the 
Christian dispensation, has altered the nature of 
the institution ; and that therefore it is no longer 
obligatory. 

To answer the first objection, it will be neces. 
sary to understand in what sense the Mosaic 
institute has been abolished. This is the more 
important as this question has been so misunderr 
stood and abused. 

It has been well observed, that the Israelitish 
constitution and religion were only temporary and 
national. They were designed, in their first origin, 

♦ Dr. Dwight, 
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only for a barbarous and mde people, destitute of 
moral cultivation. But the human race was not 
destined to remain always in a state of infancy; 
and as soon as men were prepared for a more 
high, perfect, and spiritual instruction, that more 
imperfect kind would of course be omitted. The 
Jewish institute was designed to be only prepara- 
tory; such is the uniform doctrine of the apostles^ 
especially of Paul. Now» therefore, according to 
their instruction, Christ abolished the law. (See 
Bom. X. 4 ; Heb. vii. 18, 19 ; Gal. iv. 4, 5 ; Eph. 
ii. 14, 15.) According to these and other pas- 
sages, Christ has freed His followers from 
observing the law of Moses ; and the punishments 
there threatened in it do not relate to those who 
believe in Christ. (See Gal. ill. 13.) <* Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law," &c.» 
ue.f from the punishments which the Mosaic law 
threatens. Here two questions arise, viz.^ 

1. How do we understand those texts which 
teach that the Mosaic law and institute are 
removed and declared null by the crucifixion? 
Such texts are Gal. ii. 16 ; iii. 15 ; and especially 
Col. ii. 14, — " He took it away, and nailed it to 
His cross;" — by His crucifixion He declared it 
invalid. The apostles everywhere teach that the 
new dispensation, through Christ, commenced at 
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His death, and was by that event solemnly sahc-^ 
tioned and introduced. Eph. v. 26, 26 ; Heb. xiii. 
80 ; ix. 14, 16, where the preparatory economy of 
Moses, consisting in sacrifices, is compared with 
the preparatory economy of Christ, consisting in 
the sacrifice of Himself. Christ Himself calls 
His blood, which was to be shed, " the blood of 
the new covenant." (Matt. xxvi. 28.) Conse- 
quently, the ancient Israelitish dispensation ceased 
with the death of Christ, because at that event the 
new dispensation commenced. 

2. Are all the Mosaic laws abolished by Christ, 
and no longer obligatory upon Christians ? From 
the passages cited we must certainly answer in 
the affirmative. But the laws of Moses are of dif- 
ferent kinds, and many of the older theologians 
maintained that Christ abolished only the cere-^ 
monial and dvH laws of the Israelites, and not the 
moral law, especially that contained in the deca- 
logue. But in the passages of the New Tes- 
tament which treat of the abolition of the law 
there is no allusion to this threefold distinction. 
Paul includes the whole under yo/xoc — rumu)9, 
(Rom. vi. 14; Gal. iii. 19, 26.) Besides, many of 
the laws of Moses which are truly moral, are 
expressed and stated in such a way as to show 
plainly that they were designed, in that fqnn, only 
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for the circumstances and wants of the Israelite^ 
at the time being ; e, g., " Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
(Palestine);" and the law respecting the Sabbath. 
The mistake upon which this limitation \i 
founded may be pointed out. Moral laws are in 
themselves universally obligatory, and unalterable 
as the laws of nature. There are, doubtless, many 
such moral laws in the code of Moses, as well as 
of Solon, Lycurgus, and others. But they are' 
not binding upon Christians because they are part^ 
of the Mosaic code and stand in the decalogue, 
hut (1) because they are f minded in the constitution of 
human nature^ which God HiTnself has given us, and 
are therefore laws of nature; and (2) because Christ 
has commanded us to obey them. In the same way 
we observe the moral laws which stand in the 
code of heathen legislators, Confucius, Solon, 
Lycurgus, &c., not because they have given them, 
but because they are universal, and founded in our 
very nature. When a ruler introduces a new 
statute-book into his dominions, the old b6ok, 
after its rejection, is no longer the rule by which 
right and wrong are determined, although much 
in it still remains true. Just such is the case 
here. 

In this way we may understand the declaration 
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of Clirist, Matt. V. 17 — 19, "that He was not 
come to destroy the law and the prophets, and 
that all the Divine commands contained in them 
must be ponctaally obeyed." This does not con* 
flict with Paul's doctrine. Christ was neither 
able nor willing to abrogate theae universal laws, 
because they were given by God for all men,— 
not, however, because they were given by Moses. 
It was, on the contrary, the design of Christ still 
more to illustrate those laws, and to recommend 
obedience to them by His doctrine and example.* 

The case is now clear, and the first objection 
easily removed. The entire Mosaic institnte—- 
consequently the decalogue — has been abrogated 
by Christ. Its purpose was served, its aim was 
realised, and therefore it passed away as a system. 
No part, then, of the Mosaic economy, <u* such, 
(^an be binding under the Christian dispensation. 
But moral laws do not depend on any system; 
they are based in the constitution of man, and are, 
therefore, universal and unchangeable. Such is, 
as we have seen, the law of the Sabbath; and, 
accordingly, it must continue in force until the 
end of time. 

The second objection to the obligation of the 
Sabbath next merits consideration. — The day 

* Dr. Enapp. 
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originally instituted for sacred rest has been 
changed, and, in its stead, another day observed, 
for which there is no express command in the 
Bible. Does not snch change alter the nature 
and destroy the end of the institution? This 
objection admits of a satisfactory answer. 

An able writer has well observed, that the 
institution consists of two parts, — the Sabbath, or 
holy rest, and the day on which it is holden ; and 
this distinction seems warranted by the structure 
of the language in the 20th chapter of Exodus : — 
"The Lord rested the seventh day; wherefore 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed 
it." From which it appears the seventh day was 
blessed and hallowed as being the day on which 
the Sabbath, or holy rest, was to be kept. But, 
supposing some other day than that originally 
appointed — ^be it the first, second, or third day of 
the week, and recurring at the end of the weekly 
division of time — should be spent as a day of 
holy rest, it would receive the blessing originally 
pronounced on the institution, and be the Sabbath. 
The only change in this case would be the day of 
the week — a thing quite circumstantial ; while the 
nature of the institution would remain the same, 
and its design be as effectually attained as before. 
It does not appear, indeed, that such a change 
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could be made by man. No authority would be 
competent to effect the change of the day but His 
by whom it was first appointed. It must be made 
by Him who is Lord of the Sabbath, and receive 
His sanction. 

We know the memorable occasion for the 
change of the day on which the Sabbath has been 
celebrated by Christians. It was the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead — the victorious com- 
pletion of the work of redemption. On the first 
day of the week Jesus Christ arose from the 
dead ;— on that day He met His disciples assem- 
bled together for worship and blessed them;— 
on that day, at the feast of Pentecost, the Holy 
Spirit descended in a miraculous manner upon 
the apostles; — that day the primitive Christians 
uniformly observed as the Sabbath ; — and that day 
has been honoured with peculiar tokens of appro- 
bation from the Great Head of the Church, 
Rightly, therefore, did Watts sing,— 

"The work, O Lord, is thine. 
And wondrons in oar eyes ; 
This day declares it all divine | 
This day did Jesos rise. 

"This is the glorious day 
That our Redeemer made ; 
Let us rejoice, and sing, and pray ; 
Let all the earth he glad." 
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" Thns the institution, instead of being alto- 
gether abrogated, is only changed in such a manner 
as to enlarge its usefulness and importance to man- 
kind, and to become a solemn memorial of two won- 
derful works instead of one. The Sabbath itself 
is unchanged. It still returns at the end of seven 
days. It is still a memorial of the creation. But 
the institution is enlarged in such a manner as to 
coHimemorate also the work of redemption." 

III. 

HOW SHOULD THE SABBATH BE OBSERVED? 

This would be indicated by the design of the 
Sabbath — the end for which it was instituted. What 
this design was, must now be obvious. It was the 
worship of God — ^the securing to man and beast a 
stated portion of time for needful rest, and the im- 
provement of the soul in virtue and holiness. In 
working out this end, therefore, strictly and fully, 
the Sabbath will be duly observed. This evidently 
implies the avoiding of whatever is contrary to the 
end of the institution— whatever would frustrate 
that end, and the practice of the duties which it 
requires to effect it. In order to understand the 
manner in which the Sabbajbh is to be observed, 
two questions, therefore, must be answered : — 

1. ^liat does the law of the Sabbath forbid ? 
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2. What does it require ? 

Considerable light will be thrown upon these 
questions by the precepts of the Old Testament, 
and the custom of the Jewish people with respect 
to the Sabbath. 

It might at first seem that proofs from this 
source would be inralid, inasmuch as the Jewish 
institute has been abolished^ And it is true it 
has been abrogated, and, ca a system, has no 
authority over us ; but yet, as we have seen, that 
which is moral and universal — that which was 
" made for man,'' and not specially for the Jews — 
remains as though the ceremonial observances 
had never existed. We are justified, therefore^ 
in receiving lessons on this subject from the 
manner in which the Jews observed the Sabbath 
as a moral precept; and it is our highest duty ta 
hear all that God has spoken by the prophets 
respecting His Sabbath. 

Such utterances, for the most part, had origi- 
nally a particular bearing and a local aspect ; but 
they are fuU of deep meaning for the human race, 
and are addressed in authoritative tones to them 
also. And this view is confirmed by Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. (Rom. xv. 4 ; 1 Cor. x. 11 ; 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) 

A careful examination of the question of the 
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Sabbath, as brought out in the Old Testuaent 

will show that it was not regarded by the Jews 
as a mere outward civil institute, and as a day 
of rest simply. It had, with those who under- 
stood it rightly, a loftier import. It was observed 
as a season for the spiritual and moral culture of 
the soul, and for the worship of God. 

" The social element of worship was early called 
into exercise ; otherwise we should not find Cain 
and Abel meeting at the same altar ; and this, ' in 
process g£ time,' or, < at the end of days/ And 
so also we read (Gen. iv. 26) that, in the time of 
Seth, men began to caU upon the name of the 
Lord,' — an expression which, according to Heng- 
stenberg, has reference to the social development 
of religion, 'the solemn calling upon God in a 
consecrated place in church-fellowship^ so that it 
implies the existence of a church.' And if it 
imply the existence of a church and holy fellow- 
ship among the worshippers of the true God, — 
revealed, too, in those more intimate relations 
involved in the sacred name 'Jehovah,' — it is 
surely no unwarrantable inference that the time 
fixed for these holy convocations would be the day 
set apart from the first to sacred purposes, and 
thus rescued from the curse of toil."* But, 

• Bibliotheca Sacra, 1856. 
02 
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Tdiatever views may be adopted respecting the: 
custom of those times, there is little room for per- 
plexity in regai*d to the meaning of the Sabbatic 
institution, as it appears in the Old Testament, 
and the kind of observance which it demands. It 
has been well observed by a high authority, ** that 
the double sacrifice offered on the Sabbath (Num. 
xxviii. 10) ; the strong and special exhortations as 
to the study of the law of the Lord (Deut. vi. 6, 7 ; 
Lev. X. 11) ; the ancient practice of the synagogue 
worship (3 Kings iv. 23); and the injunction 
requiring a holy convocation on this day (Lev. 
xxii^ 3); — all, more or less directly, serve to 
demonjstrate the loftier character and claims of 
the Sabbath, under the Mosaic economy." 

The 92nd Psalm, which, it seems, was intended 
for the Sabbath, expresses the purest and loftiest 
devotional feeling, and it conveys to us some 
notion of the mode in which that day was cele- 
brated byjtihe true Israel of God. In Isaiah (chap. 
Iviii. 13, 14) we have a summary of the duties 
required from the people on this holy day. " If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honour- 
able, and shalt honour Him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speak- 
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iBg thiae own words; then shalt thou delight 
thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride 
upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacoh thy father; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." From 
Nehemiah (chap. x. 29 — 31) we learn that he and 
others with him made a covenant, one article of 
which was, that they would ahstain from all trade 
and commerce on the Sabbath, — a course which, 
doubtless, they believed the law of the Sabbath 
required. And from the prophets it is manifest 
that the best blessings, temporal and spiritual, 
•would be the rich reward of the due observJEaice 
of the Sabbath ; and that the profanation of that 
sacred day was one of the principal causes why 
the multitudes were excluded from the land of 
Canaan, and among the chief national sins for 
which they were doomed to captivity in Babylon. 
(Isa. Ivi. 1 — 7 ; Iviii. 13, 14 ; Ezek. xx.) 

Such, then, is the light shed on the import of 
the command — "Bemember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy'' — ^both from the practice of the saints 
of old, and the explicit teaching of the prophets ; 
and from the conduct and teaching of our Divine 
Saviour, we see still clearer light shed on this 
phase of the subject. *' In the days of His ministry 
He resolutely set Himself to remove the false and 
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pernicious views whieh had grown up and defaced 
the heautj of this saered ordinance. But while 
with just severity He rehuked those who ' hoimd 
heavy hurdens, and grievous to he home/ He 
honoured the Sahhath hy investing it with the 
sanctions, and yielding to it the ohedience of < God 
manifi8St in the flesh/ In Him the glory of the 
Jewish Sahhath might he said to reach its zenith, 
and not the less, but the more so, because of 
those works of benevolence, those miracles of mercy 
whicb He wrought on this day, and by which He 
iUustrated in the most signal manner the true 
genius of religion and of religious ordinances, 
under whatever dispensation." 

We can now the more clearly perceive— 

1. What the law of the Sabbath forbids. 

(a.) It clearly prohibits all labour of body or mind, 
of which the immediate object is not the worship 
of God, or our own religious improvement. The 
only exceptions to this rule are works of necessity 
and of mercy ; but we must see that the necessity 
is ^eal, and not invented as a cloak for wrong* 
doing, and that the works which are alleged to be 
woiks of mercy, are so in fact. 

(b.) It manifestly forbids all exercises, the aim of 
which is mere animal or intellectual gratification. 
"The common and favourite modes of profaning 
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the Sabbath in this way are spending our time in 
dress, in ministering to a luxurious appetite, in 
walking or riding for amusement, inrwriting letters 
of friendship, in visiting, and in reading books 
which are not of a religious character." Of the 
same kind are practices so prevalent, — ^lounging 
about the house, farm, or garden, and wasting the 
sacred hours in sleep, sloth, and idleness. This 
course of conduct destroys the Sabbath, and as 
e&ctually frustrates its gracious purposes, as if it 
were desecrated in the grosser forms that contem- 
plate the same end; such as exhibitions, bands, 
and other public amusen^ents. All this is surely 
*' doing thy pleasure on God's holy day." 

(c.) It forbids likewise worldly conversation. 
This clefUiy violates the spirit of this law, and 
counteracts its end. And, accordingly, it is explicitly 
mentioned by the prophet as one of the modes in 
which the Sabbath is profaned. '' Not speaking 
thine own words." — (Isa. Iviii. 13, 14.) 

*' There is no way in which it is more easily, more 
insensibly, more frequently, and more fatally vio- 
lated than this. Temptations to it are always at 
hand. The transgression always seems a small 
one, usually a dubious one at the most, and often 
no transgression at all. Multitudes of persons of 
sober and well-meaning dispositions — nay, multi- 
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tudes, as there is too mucli reason to fear, of pro- 
fessing Christians, beginning with religious sub- 
jects, slide imperceptibly to those which are con- 
sidered moral in such a degree as scarcely to differ 
from religious ones, thence to secular themes bor- 
dering upon these, and thence to mere matters of 
business or amusement. Such persons, before 
they are aware, find themselves occupied in con- 
versing upon the affairs of the neighbourhood-^ 
the strangers who are at church — the new dress^^ 
fashions — business — diversions— news — politics. 
To these they are led by mere worldly conversation 
concerning the prayers, the psalmody, or the 
sermon, as having been well or ill devised, written, 
spoken, or perfonned ; by a history merely secular, 
of the sickness and deaths in the neighbourhood 
or elsewhere, or of the dangerous or fatal accidents 
which have lately happened; the state of the 
weather, the season, the crops, the prospects, 
the affairs of the family. The next step is, ordi- 
narily, an habitual employment of this holy day in 
open, cool, and self-satisfied conversation about 
business, schemes of worldly pursuits, bargains, 
gains, and losses."* 

d. What does the law of the Sabbath enjoin? 

From what has been stated it is obvious that it 

• Dr. Dwight. 
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should be so employed as to attain the end for 
which it was instituted. It requires, therefore, 
that we spend it in suitable repose ; in the public 
worship of God ; in the devout study of His word ; 
in religious meditation and secret prayer ; and in 
the use of the means appointed by God for our 
improvement in holiness. It was given to man 
that he might lay aside worldly cares and anxieties 
for a season; that he might have time for praise, 
for the contemplation of heavenly truth, and for 
the worship of his Maker and Lord. In this way 
it ought to be employed. The Sabbath is a type 
and emblem of heaven ; and therefore it should be 
like heaven. There should be the same exercises, 
the same joys, the same communion with God, 
as are in heaven. 

IV. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SABBATH. 

Considered in a merely secular aspect, there is 
satisfactory evidence that the Sabbath is of incal- 
culable benefit to man. The period allotted for 
labour is sufficient for the business of life ; and 
experience teaches that if oppressive masters and 
avaricious employers exact more than this, they 
injure the constitution of their servants and 
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labourers, and entail on them suffering and misery. 
The excessive fatigue weakens the bodily powers, 
and causes premature decay, and often an untimely 
end. On this ground, therefore, the Sabbath is a 
benevolent provision for the true worldly interests 
of man. 

In other ways, too, the Sabbath serves to refresh 
and invigorate both mind and body, inasmuch as 
it gives an opportunity to the toil-worn multitudes 
to cleanse their persons and change their garments. 
It furnishes strong motives, also, to sudi attention 
to personal comfort, and in time generates a 
spirit of cleanliness and decency. The Sabbath, 
moreover, tends powerfiilly to civilize and har- 
monize men; to improve their manners, and to 
promote the blessings of good order and peace 
amongst the community. Another important 
respect in which the Sabbath benefits man, is by 
keeping the distinctions of life from excess and 
abuse. " One of the chief deformities of character 
in the rich, the learned, and the great, is that 
haughtiness which, on account of their peculiar 
advantages, they are ever ready to feel ; and one 
of the chief causes of suffering to the poor, the 
ignorant, and the powerless, is that insolence of 
behaviour, which from this haughtiness they are 
compelled to endure 
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''But when the superior classes of mankind 
assemble in the house of God, thej sink, at once, 
even in their own eyes — ^if they open them — down 
to the same level with their fellow-worms. There 
they assemble as creatures of the same God — ^the 
Maker of all, rich and poor. And before Him all 
nations are as nothing ; the glare of splendour, 
the pride of wealth, the sufficiency of learning, 
and the loftiness of power are annihilated in a 
moment." 

But man was not made for this world only ; and 
cannot be considered merely in relation to society. 
He has been formed for God and immortality. He 
will not dd die. There is something within him 
that will survive the wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds ; and this undying nature is endowed 
with lofty capacities for knowledge, and for happi- 
ness or misery. This stamps man with real 
greatness, and shows us the vast importance of his 
well-being. But man, with all his greatness, is a 
fallen being ; and therefore needs to be made meet 
for that future state of existence. Now, the Sabbath 
contemplates man in this condition, and in his 
relation to the eternal world, and provides for his 
need. It presents to him the grandest and most 
touching subjects ; it brings to bear upon him the 
most potent influences ; and it furnishes him with 
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the most suitable and efficacious means for his 
salvation, and advancement in knowledge and 
holiness. 

"If, then, we love ourselves — ^if we love our 
families — ^if we love mankind — we shall exert our- 
selves to i^e utmost to uphold the Sabbath in its 
purity, in our hearts, in our conversation, and in 
our conduct We shall keep the Sabbath from 
polluting it; shall observe it with the most faithful 
exactness, and by precept and example solemnly 
recommend it to the faithful observance of others." 
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British Banner, 

In post 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

Both Sides of the Border a Hundred Years 

ago: Glimpses of Religious Life in the Last Century. 
By J. Oswald Jackson, Author of " Jesus Only," 
"Theodore," &c. 



Works pMiahed by Wabd and Co. 
Third Kdition, price 5s., cloth. 

The Prdbtical Power of Faith; Illustrated in 

a Series of Popolar Discourses on the Eleventh Chftpter 
of Hebrews. By the Rcf. Thomas Binney. 

The Pen^ the Palm, and the Pulpit; or Tyn- 

dale, Hooper, and Whitfield. By the Rer. J. Stouohton. 
In post 8vo., price 2s. , cloth. 

Christiaa Experience, in its several Parts 

and Stages. By the Rev. J. Lbifchild, D.D. Second 

Edition, price 48. 6d., cloth. 

** These Discourses are eminently adapted to promote the 
cause of spiritual religion in times like the present, when mul- 
titudes are taking up with a form of godliness in place of the 
life-giTing and sanctifying power of the Gospel."— FTa/cAman. 

Sacred Studies; or, Aids to the Development 

of Truth. Being a Second and Enlarged Edition of 
** Discourses on Important Subjects.^' By the Ret, R. 
Ferguson, LL.D., F.S.A., M.R.I.A. In crown 8yo.> 
price 6s. 6d., cloth. 

" Discourses rich in thought." — British Qaarterly, 

Consecrated Heights; or, Scenes of Higher 

Manifestations. By Rev. R. Fkrouson, LL.D., F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A. In 8yo., price 8s. 6d., cloth. 

" For richness of thought, rigour of imagination, beauty of 
illustration, and brilliancy of style, the volume before us will 
be read* admired, appreciated, wherever and as long as the 
language and literature of England exist. We know of no 
volume which, in the points we have indicated, admits of a 
comparison with it.'' — British and Foreign Pulpit, 

** A volume of great power and comprehensiyeness.'' — Evan- 
gelical Magazine, 

Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. 

By the Rev. H. F. Burdbb, D.D. Post 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

'*The work may be described as a popular riew of the 
Apocalypse, — as popular, at least, as it is well possible to make 
it ; Snd it strikes us that Dr. Burder has succeeded in pro- 
dacing the best popular manual of the sort that has yet been 
published.'' — British Banner, 
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The Mothers' Friend for 1859. 

Neatly boond in cloth, lettered, price Is. 6d. pobt free. 

" Eyery page of the book has something usefnl and inter- 
esting on it, and its numbers should be taken by all the 
mothers of our land, who can spare one penny a jaonth to 
buy it mXh.**^Bible CUum Magazine^ 

Lectures to Young Men, on— the Age— the 

Bible^the Sabbath— the Sunday-School~the Press — the 
Church. By the Rev. John MouisoN, D.D., LI^D. 
In one neat volume, fcap. Sto., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

*'* In this single volume there is more worth than in whole 
shiploads of the rubbish under which the book-shelves of many 
of our feshionable public places are now groaning.'' — ChrUiian 
Witn€99, 

Christianity in its Power; or Piety exempli- 
fied in the Heart, the Family, the Church, and the W<>rld. 
By John Mobison, D.D., LL.D, Fcap. 8vo., price 
2s. 6d., cloth. 

" This excellent treatise, on a subject of all others the most 
important, is calculated for extensive usefulness. The friends 
of viul Christianity may regard it as an appropriate sequel to 
the well-known work,/aine«'t *Anxiou9 Inquirer,* **-^NotHng' 

Biblical Topography; Lectures on the Posi- 
tion and Character of the Places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures. By Samusl Ransom, Classical and Hebrew 
Tutor in Hackney Theological Seminary. New Edition, 
with Eight Plates and Six Maps. Price 5s. 6d., doth. 

• " A valuable compendium of our bett and latett information 
on the Topography of Scripture, arranged under appropriate 
heads, and written in a style at oi^ce perspicuona and inviting. 
To students in Theology, and intelligent private Christians, 
this volume will be a most valuable companion, supplying a 
vast amount of interesting Biblical information, illustrative of 
many portions of Holy Writ. The present revised edition 
embodies the information supplied by more recent explorations 
of the Uoly Land/' — SvangdiaU Magaxim§^ 
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